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SMALL  TREES  FOR  SMALL  SPACES 


Gardening  in  smaller  spaces  is  a 
common  reality  in  the  urban  landscape. 
Even  in  larger  gardens  it  is  often  pre¬ 
ferred  to  divide  larger  areas  into  smaller 
garden  rooms.  Developing  a  sense  of 
scale  and  making  the  plantings  seem 
in  proportion  can  be  a  challenge.  It  is 
easy  to  think  that  trees  have  no  place  in 
a  small  garden  and  will  overwhelm  the 
space,  but  this  cannot  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Trees  complete  the  framework, 
providing  the  needed  sense  of  scale  as 
well  as  giving  a  feeling  of  enclosure  and 
much  needed  privacy  from  the  often 
much  too  close  neighbors. 

There  is  strong  demand  for  smaller 
trees  in  the  Northwest.  The  ever  present 
preservation  of  views  unfortunately 
encourages  the  massacre  of  any  tree 
daring  to  grow  higher  than  a  roofline. 
Given  the  choice,  shouldn’t  we  start 
with  trees  that  will  naturally  keep  under 
this  height?  Fortunately,  gardeners  have 
access  to  a  wealth  of  options  under  25 
feet  tall.  The  estimated  sizes  are  based 
on  a  20  to  30  year  height  along  with 
casual  observations  in  Pacific  Northwest 
landscapes. 

Trees  20  to  25  feet  tall 

1.  Acer  pseudoplatanus  ‘Esk  Sunset’ 

(Eskimo  sunset  maple) 

This  amazing  variegated  tree  can 
often  be  found  under  the  erroneous,  but 
much  more  marketable,  name  ‘Eskimo 


Cornus  ‘Venus’  (Richie  Steffen) 


Sunset’.  Discovered  in  Trelinnoe  Park  in 
the  Esk  Valley  of  New  Zealand’s  North 
Island,  this  desirable  tree  is  unrivalled 
for  its  colorful  foliage.  The  new  buds 
open  shrimp-pink  in  spring  opening 
to  stunning  pink  splashed  with  green 
leaves.  In  early  summer  the  color 
matures  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
foliage  creamy- white  with  deep  green 
mottling  and  the  underside  of  the  leaf 
a  rich,  dark,  ruby-red.  The  color  is  best 
in  full  sun  to  light  shade.  Make  sure  to 
water  during  dry  weather  to  keep  the 
leaves  from  scorching. 


2.  Acer  tegmentosum  ‘Joe  Witt’ 
(Manchurian  striped  bark  maple) 

This  choice  selection  of  striped-bark 
maple  was  named  by  plantsman  Dan 
Hinkley  from  an  exceptionally  white 
and  green  barked  tree  planted  by  former 
Arboretum  curator,  Joe  Witt.  Use  it  as 
an  understory  tree  below  native  confers. 
The  brightly  colored  bark  really  stands 
out  and  silhouettes  the  graceful  vase- 
shape  habit.  Avoid  full  sun  to  keep  the 
bark  looking  its  best.  Plant  in  good  soil 
with  open  to  dappled  shade  with 
occasional  summer  watering.  ► 
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SMALL  TREES  FOR  SMALL 

SPACES . .  .  continued  from  page  1 

3.  Cornus  controversa  ‘June 
Snow’  (pagoda  dogwood) 

This  particularly  heavy 
flowering  selection  of  the 
pagoda  dogwood  bears 
masses  of  dainty  Queen 
Anne’s  lacy-like  blooms  in 
early  summer.  In  youth  it  has 
strong  robust  growth  that 
quickly  develops  a  broad 
layered  branching  structure 
that  looks  great  year-round. 

Clusters  of  black  berries  deco¬ 
rate  the  limbs  briefly  in  late  summer  until  the  birds  strip  them 
from  the  tree.  Pagoda  dogwood  needs  good  garden  soil  with 
full  sun  to  light  shade  with  occasional  summer  watering. 


Above:  Acer  circinatum  ‘Monroe’ 
left:  Acer  pseudoplatanus  f.  variegatum 
‘Esk  Sunset’  (Richie  Steffen) 


veins  creating  a  pleated  pattern  to  the  foliage.  Once  mature  it 
will  bear  flowers  and  seed  pods  that  resemble  hops  dangling 
from  the  branches.  Plant  in  good  soil  with  full  sun  to  half  shade 
with  occasional  summer  watering. 


Trees  15  to  20  feet  tall 

1.  Cornus  Venus’  (Venus  hybrid  dogwood) 

An  extraordinary  hybrid  between  our  native  dogwood, 
Cornus  nuttallii,  and  the  disease-resistant  Asian  dogwood, 
Cornus  kousa,  it  combines  the  best  traits  of  both  parents.  Slowly 
developing  a  rounded  mushroom-shaped  canopy  with  structur¬ 
ally  beautiful  layered  branches,  Cornus  ‘Venus’  covers  itself  with 
huge  flowers  reaching  up  to  six  inches  across  in  late  May  and 
early  June.  In  autumn,  the  leaves  turn  bright  red  and  orange. 
Plant  in  a  location  with  good  soil  in  full  sun  to  light  or  open 
shade  for  the  best  growth.  Provide  occasional  summer  watering. 

2.  Crataegus  x  lavalleei  (Lavalle’s  hawthorn) 

One  of  the  prettiest  trees  for  a  horrible  location,  Lavalle’s 
hawthorn  has  deep,  dark-green,  shiny,  disease-resistant  leaves 
with  clusters  of  small,  white  flowers  in  summer  followed  by 
long-lasting,  bright  orange-red  berries  that  remain  attractive 
well  into  winter.  It  will  tolerate  poor  soils,  drought  conditions, 
and  abusive  urban  sites  with  little  complaint.  The  tough  condi¬ 
tions  often  keep  it  much  smaller  and  slower-growing  than  the 
same  tree  in  rich  garden  soil.  The  best  flowering  and  fruiting  is 
in  full  sun  to  light  shade. 

Trees  10  to  15  feet  tall 

1.  Carpinus  japonica  (Japanese  hornbeam) 

The  subtle  beauty  of  Japanese  hornbeam  brings  joy  to  the 
observant  gardener.  The  elegant,  wide-spreading,  vase-shape 
growth  habit  is  a  graceful  addition  to  the  landscape  and  is 
accentuated  by  layers  of  thin,  delicate  branches.  The  three  to 
four-inch  long  leaves  add  to  the  beauty  with  deeply  impressed 


Trees  under  10  feet  tall 

1.  Acer  circinatum  ‘Monroe’  (cutleaf  vine  maple) 

This  very  unusual  selection  of  vine  maple  has  deeply  and 
finely  cut  foliage  and  grows  with  a  much  lower  and  spreading 
habit  than  typical  types.  Discovered  by  a  Seattleite  in  the  un¬ 
dergrowth  of  a  forest,  cutleaf  vine  maple  is  a  perfect  choice  for 
the  shade  garden.  It  has  great  disease  and  pest  tolerance,  but  is 
often  grafted  onto  Japanese  maple,  so  it  is  not  drought-tolerant. 
In  the  fall,  the  leaves  turn  a  pale  yellow.  The  slow  growth  and 
small  size  make  it  ideal  for  an  interesting  container  specimen. 

It  will  tolerate  a  wide  range  of  soils  and  is  best  in  dappled  to  full 
shade.  Provide  occasional  summer  watering. 

2.  Malus  toringo  ssp.  sargentii  ‘Tina’  (dwarf  Sargent’s  crabapple) 
This  disease-resistant  miniature  crabapple  can  often  be 

found  grafted  on  top  of  three  to  six  foot  tall  trunks.  Its  tiny, 
rounded,  spreading  habit  makes  it  an  excellent  choice  for  a  con¬ 
tainer  patio  tree.  In  the  early  spring,  reddish-pink  buds  open  to 
a  pure  snow  white,  and  they  have  a  fresh,  light  fragrance  that 
will  not  overpower  a  small  area.  Later  in  summer  and  early  fall 
marble-size  red  crabapples  dangle  from  the  branches.  You  will 
not  have  to  clean  up  any  fallen  fruit;  birds  find  them  delicious 
and  will  soon  pick  them  clean! 

[Editors  note:  With  the  exception  of  Acer  pseudoplatanus  ‘Esk 
Sunset’  and  Cornus  ‘Venus’  all  of  these  trees  are  Great  Plant  Picks 
selections .]  10 

Richie  Steffen  is  the  curator  for  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Botanical  Garden. 
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GREAT  PLANT  PICKS  2014: 
PLANTS  THAT  MAKE  SCENTS 


Foliage  is  fine,  flowers  are  fantastic,  but 
fragrance  is  fabulous!  For  a  number  of  garden¬ 
ers,  obtaining  plants  with  fragrance  is  the 
primary  consideration  in  their  selec¬ 
tion  process.  Indeed,  there  is  definitely 
something  special  when  these  natural 
perfumes  infuse  the  air.  For  2014,  Great 
Plant  Picks  (GPP),  the  primary  educa¬ 
tional  program  of  the  Elisabeth  Miller 
Botanical  Garden,  is  featuring  GPP  selections 
with  fragrance.  The  floral  scents  and  aromatic 
foliage  of  these  plants  are  grouped  into  four  categories: 
floral,  spicy,  fresh,  and  woodsy.  These  groups  are  adapted  from 
the  fragrance  wheel,  developed  for  the  fragrance  industry  in  the 
early  eighties,  which  is  very  much  akin  to  the  color  wheel. 

The  smallest  of  the  four  groups  is  woodsy  and,  of  course, 
conifers  figure  prominently  with  their  aromatic  needles.  New 
to  the  GPP  list  this  year  is  the  native  Thuja  plicata,  along  with 
two  cultivars,  ‘Zebrina’  and  ‘Hogan’.  ‘Zebrina’  is  a  variegated 
form  with  splashes  of  yellow  among  the  green  and  ‘Hogan’  is  a 
columnar  form.  Other  native  GPP  conifers  also  include  Abies 
grandis ;  Calocedrus  decurrens;  three  cultivars  of  Chamaecyparis 
nootkatensis:  ‘Green  Arrow’,  ‘Pendula’,  and  ‘Van  den  Akker’; 
Tsuga  mertensiana;  and  Pseudotsuga  menziesii  ‘Graceful  Grace’. 
In  addition  to  the  conifers,  a  great  shrub  with  aromatic  foliage 
is  Caryopteris.  There  are  two  GPP  selections,  Caryopteris  x  clan- 
donensis  ‘Dark  Night’  and  C.  incana  ‘Jason’  SUNSHINE  BLUE®, 
to  choose  from.  The  former  has  darker  purple  flowers  while  the 
latter  has  gold-splashed  leaves. 

The  fresh  group  is  large  with  Clematis,  Magnolia,  Malus,  and 
Rosa  cultivars  being  included.  Some  might  think  all  roses  would 
be  included  under  floral,  but  a  number  have  olfactory  char¬ 
acteristics  reminiscent  of  citrus,  green,  or  fruity  notes.  These 
include  Rosa  ‘Seagull’  (double  white  flowers),  R.  ‘Golden  Wings’ 
(single  yellow),  R.  ‘MEIdomonac’  BONICA®  (double  pink),  and 
R.  ‘Autumn  Sunset’  (double  yellow).  Cercidiphyllum  japonicum 
may  surprise  you  in  autumn.  As  the  leaves  fall  from  this  tree, 
they  release  a  fragrance  of  strawberries  and  cotton  candy. 

Sometimes  one  has  to  be  a  bit  proactive  to  appreciate  the 
aromatic  foliage  of  plants.  A  number  of  Great  Plant  Picks 


top:  Rosa  ‘Golden  Wings’  right:  Viburnum  x 
bodnantense  ‘Dawn’  (Photos  courtesy  of  Richie  Steffen) 


have  leaves  that  exude  a  spicy  fragrance  and  these 
include  several  Rhododendron  hybrids  such  as 
R.  ‘PJM  Elite’,  R.  ‘Ramapo’,  and  R.  ‘Songbird’ 
as  well  as  perennials  like  Perovskia  and 
Geranium.  Gently  rubbing  the  foliage 
between  the  thumb  and  a  finger  can 
release  the  captivating  spicy  scents.  If  you 
have  a  swath  of  Geranium  x  cantabrigiense. 
Geranium  macrorrhizum,  or  one  of  their 
cultivars,  be  sure  to  stand  nearby  on  a  hot 
summer  day.  The  heat  of  the  sun  definitely  intensi¬ 
fies  the  release  of  aromatics  into  the  air.  Fantastic! 

Flowers,  of  course,  are  what  first  come  to  mind  when  one 
thinks  of  fragrance  and,  yes,  roses  with  a  floral  scent  are  at  the 
top  of  many  gardeners’  lists.  There  are  1 1  GPP  roses  with  perfume 
ranging  from  sweet  to  strong.  Other  shrubs  with  fragrant  blooms 
include  Mahonia  x  media  cultivars  and  Viburnum  x  bodnantense 
‘Dawn’  for  midwinter;  Osmanthus  x  burkwoodii,  O.  delavayi,  and 
Syringa  meyeri  ‘Palibin  for  spring;  and  Osmanthus  heterophyllus 
‘Purpureus’  and  O.  heterophyllus  ‘Variegatus’  for  autumn. 

There  are  GPP  perennials  in  the  floral  group  as  well.  Three 
cultivars  of  Actaea  simplex  (formerly  Cimicifuga  simplex)  bloom 
with  an  intoxicating  fragrance  in  late  summer:  ‘Black  Negligee’, 
‘Brunette’,  and  ‘Hillside  Black  Beauty’.  Hostas  are  generally  thought 
of  more  for  their  foliage,  but  three  cultivars  went  on  the  GPP  list 
this  year  and  these  have  flowers  reminiscent  of  honeysuckle:  Hosta 
‘Fragrant  Blue’,  H.  ‘Fragrant  Bouquet’,  and  H.  ‘So  Sweet’. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  more  than  1 50  GPP  plants  for 
fragrance  you  will  find  at  www.greatplantpicks.org.  IS 

Rick  Peterson  is  the  Great  Plant  Picks  manager. 


Rick  Peterson 
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2014  NHS  TOURS 


After  a  successful  year  of  tours 
in  2013  (including  touring  Germany  and 
New  York  and  Hudson  Valley)  your  Tour 
Committee  is  busy  planning  a  full  season 
of  tours  for  2014. 

We  start  2014  with  a  sold-out  tour 
to  Charleston  and  Savannah,  March  26 
to  April  2,  led  by  NHS  President  Greg 
Graves. 

On  May  30,  join  NHS  and  the  Miller 
Garden  for  a  special  one-day  tour 
celebrating  Betty  Miller  and  her  influ¬ 
ence  on  Northwest  horticulture.  Travel 
by  bus  with  Steve  Lorton  and  Richie 
Steffen  as  we  visit  The  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture,  Freeway  Park,  Seattle 
Chinese  Garden  (where  we  will  enjoy  a 


catered  lunch),  and  the  Carl  S.  English  Jr. 
Botanical  Garden. 

A  summer  day  tour  is  planned  for 
June  26  on  Vashon  Island,  where  we  will 
visit  a  stumpery  designed  by  Pat  Riehl 
and  British  fern  expert  Martin  Rickard, 
the  woodland  garden  of  Whit  and  Mary 
Carhart,  and  Terry  Welch’s  new  garden 
which  showcases  his  famous  integration 
of  the  Japanese  aesthetic  into  the  Pacific 
Northwest  landscape  that  many  of  you 
remember  from  his  Woodinville  garden. 
Lunch  will  be  catered  by  Steve  Stockett 
at  Froggsong  Gardens,  the  spectacular 
garden  he  and  his  wife  Cindy  have  cre¬ 
ated.  A  visit  to  Vashon  Island  wouldn’t 
be  complete  without  a  stop  at  Sylvia 
Matlock’s  DIG  Nursery. 


Above:  NHS  2013 
N.Y.  Hudson  Valley  Tour 

left:  Innisfree  Garden 

Right:  Mountsier  Garden 

(All  photos  courtesy  of  Gillian  Mathews) 


In  the  planning  stages  are  our  annual 
summer  Meet  the  Board  tour,  a  three- 
day  tour  to  Eugene,  Oregon  July  18-20, 
another  popular  wildflower  hike  with 
Daniel  Mount,  and  more  of  our  Meet  the 
Designer  tours. 

In  March  2015,  a  two-week  tour  to  New 
Zealand  is  planned.  If  you  are  interested  in 
this  tour  please  e-mail  nwhort@aol.com. 

For  more  information,  please  check 
our  website:  www.northwesthort.org.  SI 


Gillian  Mathews  and  Renee  Montgelas 
are  NHS  Tour  Committee  co-chairs. 
Dominique  Emerson,  Daniel  Mount, 
Nita-Jo  Rountree,  and  Jackie  White  also 
serve  on  this  committee. 
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ALL  ABOUT  RAIN  GARDENS 

Patty  Church 


A  RAIN  GARDEN  IS  A  BEAUTIFUL  land¬ 
scape  amenity  that  acts  like  a  native  forest 
by  collecting,  absorbing,  and  filtering 
storm  water  runoff  from  rooftops,  drive¬ 
ways,  patios,  and  other  areas  that  do  not 
allow  water  to  soak  in.  Rain  gardens  are 
simply  shallow  depressions  that  can  be 
shaped  and  sized  to  fit  your  yard,  are  con¬ 
structed  with  soil  mixes  that  allow  water 
to  soak  in  rapidly  and  support  healthy 
plant  growth,  and  can  be  landscaped  with 
a  variety  of  plants  to  fit  the  surroundings. 

(From  Snohomish  County  Rain  Gardens/ 

Puget  Sound  Starts  Here  by  the  12,000 
Rain  Gardens  in  Puget  Sound  Team.) 

We  are  fortunate  in  the  Northwest  to 
have  rain  garden  mentors  and 
teams  to  help  with  these  proj¬ 
ects.  Start  with  the  12,000  Rain 
Gardens  in  the  Puget  Sound  web¬ 
site:  www.12000raingardens.org. 

Cities,  counties,  and  conservation 
districts  have  joined  together  to 
help  homeowners  with  the  design 
and  build  process.  This  important 
project — times  12,000 — will  help 
to  make  Puget  Sound  healthier. 

What  kind  of  help  can  you 
expect?  In  Snohomish  County,  for  example,  the  Snohomish 
Conservation  District  will  visit  your  property  and  help  locate 
a  proper  site,  assess  your  soils,  and  discuss  design  options. 

The  result  of  this  onsite  consultation  is  a  plan,  a  letter,  and  a 
checklist  to  help  you  through  the  installation.  In  collaboration, 
the  WSU  Extension  has  rain  garden  mentors  who  will  help 
with  plant  selection.  If  your  site  is  particularly  difficult,  it  may 
require  a  more  extensive  engineering  consultation. 

Let’s  start  with  some  examples  of  rain  gardens.  Again,  the 
rain  garden  website  listed  above  has  multiple  examples  for  you 
to  look  at  throughout  the  Puget  Sound  area.  In  addition,  there 
are  rain  gardens  located  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
and  Everetts  Legion  Memorial  and  McCollum  Parks.  Once  you 
see  how  attractive  and  efficient  a  rain  garden  can  be,  you  will  be 
itching  to  install  one  of  your  own! 

The  Washington  State  Department  of  Ecology  and  the 
Washington  Stormwater  Center  developed  a  Rain  Garden 


Handbook  that  visually  demonstrates  and 
explains  the  process  in  detail. 

Below  is  an  abbreviated  procedure  on 
how  to  build  a  rain  garden. 

1.  Determine  a  site  for  the  rain 
garden.  Locate  where  there  is  enough 
space  and  ample  drainage  for  the  site. 
There  are  rules  and  regulations  to  consid¬ 
er  so  check  with  your  local  municipality 
before  starting. 

2.  Test  the  soil  drainage  rate.  Sufficient 
drainage  is  necessary  for  a  rain  garden  to 
function  properly. 

3.  Prepare  for  construction.  Be  sure 
to  check  for  utility  locations.  (Call  before 
you  dig:  811.) 

4.  Determine  the  best  loca¬ 
tions  for  the  inflow  and  overflow. 
Do  you  want  to  import  a  new 
rain  garden  soil  mixture  or  add 
compost  to  the  existing  soil? 

5.  Excavate  the  site  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  determined  ponding 
depth,  the  overflow  containment 
area,  and  the  depth  of  the  soil 
mixture. 

6.  Install  the  pipe,  swale,  or 
roof  downspout  extension  that 

will  deliver  water  to  the  rain  garden. 

7.  Create  a  berm  around  the  ponding  area.  Add  the  soil  mix¬ 
ture,  then  armor  the  inflow  and  overflow  areas  with  cobbles. 

8.  Finally,  landscape.  The  rain  garden  handbook  has  com¬ 
prehensive  lists  and  photos  of  plants  appropriate  for  use.  Rain 
garden  mentors  can  assist  as  well. 

Rain  gardens  can  improve  our  environment  and  be  attrac¬ 
tive  all  year  long.  Rain  garden?  Yes,  please,  in  my  front  or  in  my 
back  yard! 

For  more  information  on  rain  gardens  see:  raingarden.wsu. 
edu/Snohomish.html#wsumg  0 

Patty  Church  is  a  Snohomish  County  Master  Gardener  and 
Rain  Garden  Mentor.  She  would  like  to  thank  fellow  Rain 
Garden  Mentor  John  Marsh  and  WSU  Rain  Garden  Program 
Coordinator  Philomena  Kedziorski  for  contributing  to  this 
article. 


Above  and  below:  The  rain  garden  of 
Sheila  McKinnon  (Sheila  McKinnon) 
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20TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  MILLER  GARDEN 


Richie  Steffen 


The  New  Year  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  Elisabeth 
C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden 
becoming  a  public  garden.  In 
1948,  the  Millers  purchased  five 
acres  of  land  and  built  a  modest 
ranch  house  on  bluffs  overlook¬ 
ing  Puget  Sound.  Three  acres 
of  the  site  served  as  a  horticul¬ 
tural  classroom  for  Betty  Miller. 

A  thirst  for  interesting  plants 
that  will  grow  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  drove  her  to  develop 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and 

interesting  collections  of  hardy  woody  plants  in  the  U.S. 

Along  with  her  own  plant  desires,  she  yearned  to  see  a 
higher  level  of  gardening  with  gardeners  growing  a  better  selec¬ 
tion  of  plants  that  would  thrive  in  our  modified  Mediterranean 
climate.  Seeing  a  basic  need  for  good  gardening  information, 
Betty  Miller  founded  the  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  (then 
known  as  the  Northwest  Ornamental  Horticultural  Society), 
and  her  husband  donated  the  seed  money  to  establish  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library.  This  rare  and  valuable  resource  is 
one  of  the  few  horticultural  libraries  dedicated  to  gardening 


The  Miller  Garden  stone  terrace  in  spring  (Richie  Steffen) 


as  well  as  researchers.  Inspired 
by  Mrs.  Miller  s  drive  to  spread 
the  word  about  plants  that  were 
“good  doers”  for  the  region,  the 
Miller  Botanical  Garden  started 
Great  Plant  Picks  in  2000  to 
help  showcase  a  plant  palette  of 
reliable  and  consistent  perform¬ 
ers  for  the  maritime  Pacific 
Northwest. 

This  year,  the  Elisabeth  C. 
Miller  Botanical  Garden  will  be 
working  with  NHS  to  celebrate 
the  Miller  family  legacy  through 
classes,  tours,  and  through  the 
largest  annual  horticultural  lecture  in  the  country,  the  Miller 
Memorial  lecture.  This  year  the  lecture  will  feature  Valerie 
Easton,  Dan  Hinkley,  and  Steve  Lorton  sharing  memories  and 
stories  of  Betty  and  her  horticultural  endeavors  that  still  influ¬ 
ence  our  gardens  today.  NHS  and  the  Miller  Library  co-sponsor 
this  lecture  with  the  Miller  Botanical  Garden.  Mark  your  calen¬ 
dars  for  September  11,  2014,  and  watch  for  your  invitation.  SI 

Richie  Steffen  is  the  curator  for  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Botanical  Garden. 


James  Baxter 

Leslie  Begert 

Timme  Brewer 

Judy  Broom 

Angie  Brown 

Annette  Clingman 

Karlyn  Collins 

Terri  Cote 

Diana  Dauble 

Jennifer  Dolan-Waldman 

Rebecca  Evans 

Donna  Rae  George 

Lori  and  Dave  Gibson 

Erica  Grivas 

Sue  Heavens 

Judy  Higgins 

Ann  Hirschi 


~  WELCOME  NEW  MEMBERS 


Dawn  Hummel 
Brian  Jacob 
Sharon  Jangaard 
Georgia  and  Bob  Jensen 
Chip  Kennaugh 
Sue  Kraemer 
Laura  Leahy 

Langdon  L.  Miller  and  Marta  Schee 

Erik  Ortengren 

Basha  Osinski 

Larisa  Palanchuk 

Cheryl  Pease 

Joanna  Perlman 

Betsy  Piano 

Ron  Ratko 

Lezle  Resor 

Barbara  Riechers 


Kim  Schiff 
Dustin  Schulte 
Janet  Slack 

Pauline  and  Steve  Smith 
Elaine  Mae  Starz-Brown 
Michelle  Cranwell  Walter 
Jill  Watson 
West  Seattle  Nursery 
Lindy  Wishard 
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LITERARY  NOTES 

FROM  THE  MILLER  LIBRARY 


Brian  Thompson 


JOB 


Rick  Peterson’s  article  on  fragrance  brought  to  mind 
my  favorite  book  on  this  subject:  The  Fragrant  Path  by  Louise 
Beebe  Wilder.  Published  in  1932, 1  don’t  think  there  is  a  garden 
fragrance  book  today  that’s  any  better. 

Why?  No  other  author  is  as  skilled  a  writer,  nor  as  compre¬ 
hensive  on  this  topic.  Wilder  was  both  an  avid  gardener  and 
a  thorough  researcher,  and  she  was  skilled  at  blending  book 
knowledge,  quotes  from  writers  past,  and  hands-on  (or  is  it 
nose-on?)  experience  into  her  writing.  She  was  also  a  good 
storyteller,  making  her  books  (I  recommend  them  all)  read 
more  like  a  memoir  than  a  gardening  guide. 

There  are  no  photos  in  this  book;  they’re  really  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Scent  is  difficult  enough  to  define  without  distractions  for 
your  other  senses,  but  Beebe  is  quite  successful  at  describing 
its  elusive  qualities.  For  example,  when  at  a  garden  party  with  a 
witch  hazel  in  full  bloom,  she  notes,  “The  fantastic  little  tree  was 
sending  us  messages,  remaining  quiet  for  a  time  and  then  again 
seeking  to  get  in  touch  with  us.” 

She  was  incredibly  thorough.  There  are  whole  chapters  on 
all  the  popular  choices  including  roses,  scented  geraniums,  and 
gilliflowers  (carnations  and  their  kin).  More  remarkable  are  the 
chapters  on  scented  flowers  of  the  rock  garden,  scents  found  in  the 
berry  patch  or  orchard,  and,  my  favorite,  “Plants  of  Evil  Odour.” 

The  fragrance  of  honey  fills  another  chapter.  My  mouth 
waters  reading  about  “rich  dark  Buckwheat  honey”  or  “delicious 
amber-hued  and  very  fragrant  honey  [that]  is  produced  where 
the  bees  feed  upon  the  Orange  blossoms.” 

Most  amazing  is  the  chapter  on  “Wild  Scents.”  For  one  who 
gardened  near  New  York  City,  she  is  surprisingly  inclusive 
of  the  West  Coast  native  flora,  describing  the  sweet  qualities 
of  Trillium  ovatum,  Myrica  californica,  and  Cornus  nuttallii 
amongst  others. 

She  also  considers  tender  trees  and  shrubs.  We  are  lucky  as 
many  of  these  selections,  available  to  her  only  as  conservatory 
plants,  will  survive  and  spread  their  perfume  in  our  marine 
climate.  A  special  few  have  even  become  Great  Plant  Picks!  El 

Brian  Thompson  is  the  manager  and  curator  of  horticultural 
literature  for  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library. 


•72  NOTES 


~  THANKS  TO  OUR  2014  PATRONS  ~ 

The  Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series  would  not  be  possible 
without  the  tremendous  support  of  our  patrons.  Their 
generosity  helps  NHS  provide  a  world-class  educational 
program  for  Northwest  gardeners.  Thank  you,  patrons! 


Louise  Abbott 
Joeseph  Abken 
Catherine  L.  Allan 
Jean  Amick 
Phoebe  Andrew 
Alison  S.  Andrews 
Barbara  Asmervig 
Karen  Babbitt 
Bob  and  Annette  Barca 
Douglas  Bayley 
Karen  A.  Benson 
Jim  and  Suzette  Birrell 
Becky  Blackstock 
Nicola  Bocek-Lilley 
Constance  Bollen 
Elisabeth  Bottler 
Richard  A.  Brown 
Walt  Bubelis 
Deborah  Cheadle 
Patty  Church 
Marianna  Clark 
Michael  J.  Coie 
Country  Garden  Antiques 
Stacie  Crooks, 

Crooks  Garden  Design 
Nancy  Daar 
Lynn  and  Ralph  Davis 
Lynne  De  Merritt 
Emily  Dexter 
Tina  Dixon 
Anita  Dunn 
Sylvia  Duryee 
Janet  and  Michael  Endsley 
Sue  Ewens 

Cindy  and  Dave  Fairbrook 
Kirsten  Fitzgerald 
Lorene  Edwards  Forkner 
Meghan  Fuller 
Carla  Fulton 

Cindy  Funes,  Urban  Botanicals 
Jerry  Gettel  and  Judith  Thornton 
Maren  Gilliland 
Greg  Graves  and  Gary  Waller, 
Old  Goat  Farm 
Jan  Hadley 

Virginia  Hand  Design 
Margaret  Hayes-Thombre 
and  Rahul  Thombre 
Ellen  S.  Hecht 
Nancy  Heckler 
Deborah  Heg 
Catherine  Hillenbrand 
Carol  Holloway 
Gail  Hongladarom 
Deborah  Horn 
Yolanda  B.  Houze 
Darlene  and  Dan  Huntington 
Becky  Johnson 
Ann  Keller 
A.  C.  Kennedy  Inc. 

Anne  Keppler 

Marcia  and  Jerry  Kindinger 
Rozella  Kleven 
Karin  Kravitz 
Denise  Lane 
Raymond  J.  Larson 
Susan  and  Barry  Latter 
Jeanne  Marie  Lee 


Ann  Lesan 

Ann  LeVasseur 

Janet  Lewinsohn 

Judy  Likness  and  Cheryl  Hughey 

Toni  Loomis 

Mark  Lyke 

Kevin  Lyon 

Hans  and  Tina  Mandt 

Susie  Marglin 

James  K.  Marshal 

Gillian  Mathews 

Pamela  McAlpine 

Kathy  Meislahn 

Lindsay  Michimoto 

Jens  Molbak,  Molbaks  LLC 

Renee  Montgelas 

Maureen  Morris 

Ann  Neel 

Lee  and  John  Neff 

Sue  Nevler 

Chuck  Ogburn 

Sue  Olsen,  Folige  Gardens 

Faye  M.  O’Neil 

Susan  Petersen,  Urban  Earth 

Susan  Picquelle 

Beverly  Pierson 

Dinny  Poison 

Monte  Powell 

Suzanne  Ragen 

Ranee’s  Lawn  Care 

Ravenna  Gardens 

Katherine  Read 

Judy  Redmond 

Nita-Jo  and  Randy  Rountree 

Marilou  Rush 

Liz  Sanborn 

Jean  Savory 

Can  an  Savrun 

Gale  and  Marcel  Schwarb 

Mary  Shane  and  Charles  Symens 

Jean  Skerlong 

Richie  Steffen  and  Rick  Peterson 
Phillip  Stoller 
Sunnyside  Nursery 
Swansons  Nursery 
Terri  Kay  Tarver 
Walter  Thompson 
Sue  Tong 
Shelagh  Tucker 
Cathy  Van  Dyke 
Gale  Wald 
Ralene  Walls 
Margaret  Watson 
Jean  Weaver 
Marie  Weiler 
Jackie  White 
Joanne  White 
Sherri  Wilson 
Marty  Wingate 
Withey  Price  Landscape 
and  Design  LLC 
Phil  Wood 

Woodinville  Garden  Club 
Dr.  John  A.  Wott 
Jennifer  Wyatt 
Ann  P.  Wyckoff 
Holly  Zipp 
Sally  Zoll 
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NORTHWEST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  ~  SPRING  2014 


THE  STORY  OF  PLANTS: 

WILLOWS 

Daniel  Mount 


I  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Boise 
River  last  December.  Spring  felt  more 
behind  me,  than  ahead.  It  was  terribly 
cold;  the  river  slithered  icily  through 
the  sandy  soils  of  these  lowlands.  The 
past  spring’s  floods  had  torn  at  the 
soft  banks,  toppled  trees,  and  exposed 
roots.  Yet  I  stood  on  firm  ground; 
millions  and  millions  of  willow  roots 
held  the  soft  sandy  soils  in  a  solidify¬ 
ing  embrace. 

Willows  have  been  holding  soils 
from  the  onslaught  of  rushing  waters 
for  eons.  As  one  of  the  earliest  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  some  species  date  back  70 
to  135  million  years.  They  dominated 
large  areas  of  the  planet.  Willows  are 
cosmopolitan  plants  of  great  vari¬ 
ety.  They  occur  on  every  continent 
except  Antarctica  and  are  found  in  the 
sub-tropics  as  well  as  above  the  polar 
circle,  from  sea  level  to  mountain 
tops.  There  are  over  400  species  and 
200  hybrids.  (Willows  are  promiscu¬ 
ous  and  interspecific  hybrids  are  found  commonly  in  the  wild.) 

The  willows  association  with  water  is  the  basis  for  their 
botanical  name,  Salix,  a  Latinized  form  of  the  Celtic  word 
sallis:  sal  meaning  “near”  and  lis  meaning  “water.”  The  Celts 
were  master  basket  makers,  and  the  basketry  tradition  remains 
strong  in  the  once  Celtic  lands  of  Northern  Europe  to  this  day. 
Willows  are  useful  not  only  for  basketry  and  soil  consolidation, 
but  also  as  fodder,  windbreaks,  and  medicine.  The  inner  bark 
contains  salicin,  the  precursor  to  modern  aspirin.  They  are 
prolific  nectar  producers  and  one  of  the  earliest  sources  of  food 
for  honeybees.  The  rods  of  coppiced  willows  have  a  high-ener¬ 
gy  yield  and  neutral  carbon  footprint  when  burned.  They  are 
planted  extensively  in  Sweden  as  a  bio-fuel,  a  practice  taking 
some  foothold  in  the  U.S.,  too. 

Willows  are  useful,  but  they  are  also  beautiful.  Yes,  I  said 
beautiful.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  cultured  beauty  of  the 
rose,  but  a  primordial  sort  of  beauty,  sensuous  and  serpentine. 
In  the  garden,  willows  are  often  over-looked.  Even  willow 


expert  S.C.  Warren-Wren  says,  “They 
are  not  unbeautiful  plants.”  A  rather 
backward  compliment,  I’d  say. 

As  a  willow  enthusiast,  I  am  hard- 
pressed  to  say  what  exactly  it  is  I  find 
so  intriguing  about  willows.  I  can 
praise  the  many  willows  with  stun¬ 
ning  foliar  displays  like  S.  magnifica 
(foot-catkin  willow),  S.  elaeagnos 
Angustifolia’  (rosemary  willow)  or 
S.fargesii  (Farge’s  willow).  I  can  plug 
the  darling  of  the  landscaping  trade  S. 
purpurea  ‘Nana  (dwarf  purple  willow) 
for  its  industrial-strength  beauty. 

And  let’s  not  forget  the  pussy  wil¬ 
lows,  those  heralds  of  spring.  Many 
species  put  forth  those  charmingly 
fuzzy  catkins  so  early  in  the  year.  S. 
caprea  (goat  willow)  and  S.  daphnoides 
(violet  willow),  even  our  own  native 
S.  scouleriana  (Scouler’s  willow)  make 
wonderfully  early  displays  of  pussies. 
But  these  are  all  enormous,  coarse  trees 
at  maturity,  hardly  garden  worthy. 

Though  my  own  collection  of  willows  counts  well  over 
40  (remember  I  live  in  a  flood  plain)  and  includes  behemoths 
like  S.  x  sepulcralis  ‘Chrysocoma’  (golden  weeping  willow)  and 
S.  triandra  ‘Noir  de  Villane’  (black  basket  willow),  it  is  the  deli¬ 
cate  alpine  willows  I  gravitate  to  more  and  more.  Salix  Helvetica 
(Swiss  willow),  S.  repens  ‘Bridal  Rice’  (creeping  willow)  and  S. 
arbuscula  (mountain  willow)  are  among  my  favorites  for  their 
silvery  foliage  and  easy  habit. 

Leaving  the  garden  show  in  February,  I  saw  an  elderly 
woman  trundling  down  the  street,  her  walker  festooned  with 
pussy  willow  branches.  She  had  a  childlike  smirk  on  her  face 
as  the  flood  of  rush-hour  pedestrians  parted  before  her  like  the 
Red  Sea  before  Moses’  out-stretched  rod.  Even  though  it  was 
bitingly  cold  I  knew  in  that  moment  that  spring  was  straight 
ahead.  El 

Read  more  of  Daniel’s  reflections  on  plants  and  gardens  at 
www.mountgardens.com. 


Salix  scouleriana  (Daniel  Mount) 
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THUGS  IN  THE  GARDEN 

John  Longres 


For  me,  a  weed  is 
anything  growing  in  your 
garden  that  you  did  not 
plant.  A  thug,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  something 
you  chose,  using  your 
best  design  skills,  to  grow 
in  your  garden.  Once 
planted,  however,  it  runs 
amok,  indifferent  to  your 
hopes  and  dreams. 

I  find  that  groundcov- 
ers  are  particularly  prone 
to  running  amok.  Several 
years  ago  I  put  in  some 
blue  star  creeper  ( Pratia 
pedunculata).  Before 
long,  those  lovely  stars 
were  racing  along  well 
beyond  their  allotted 
space,  mounding  over  and  smothering  their  low-lying  neigh¬ 
bors.  Three  years  ago  I  put  in  a  single  four-inch  pot  of  purple 
sheeps  burr  ( Acaena  inermis  ‘Purpurea’).  Its  scalloped  reddish 
brown  leaflets  looked  so  great  next  to  my  Brunnera  macrophylla 
‘Jack  Frost’,  but  in  no  time  at  all  it  had  marched  through  a 
rockery  wall  and  into  a  perennial  bed.  A  couple  of  springs  ago 
I  adorned  our  raised  beds  by  planting  brass  buttons  ( Leptinella 
squalida  ‘Platt’s  Black’)  around  them.  The  look  was  terrific  but 
by  the  next  spring  its  beautiful  bronze-black,  fern-like  foliage 
had  snaked  under  the  barrier  and  into  the  vegetables. 

A  Kubler-Ross  grief  and  loss  trajectory  resembles  the  way 
I  react  to  the  discovery  of  a  thug.  First,  I  find  myself  in  denial: 
“There  must  be  a  mistake.  I  read  up  on  the  plant  and  there  was 
never  a  word  about  it  taking  over  the  world.”  This  stage  gener¬ 
ally  ends  with  a  loud  expletive  with  anger  following  quickly.  Of 
course,  my  anger  is  first  directed  at  the  powers  that  be:  “Why 
isn’t  the  nursery  industry  more  stringently  regulated  to  protect 
consumers?”  Soon,  however,  I  become  the  object  of  my  anger: 

“I  should  have  anticipated  this.  All  plants  are  thuggish  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  Groundcovers,  after  all,  cover  the  ground.”  Sadness 
follows:  “Woe  is  me;  life  can  be  so  cruel.” 

And  finally,  I  adapt  and  accept.  I  became  a  gardener  partly 
for  mental  health  reasons.  Getting  down  and  dirty  in  the 
ground  beats  two  or  three  martinis  for  relieving  the  stresses 


of  daily  life.  It’s  time 
to  problem-solve,  set 
priorities,  and  make 
decisions. 

There  are  but  two 
ways  to  handle  thugs: 
control  them  or  dump 
them.  My  inclination 
is  to  control  them.  If  I 
liked  a  plant  enough  to 
buy  it,  I  should  at  least 
give  it  a  chance. 

Controlling  renegade 
groundcovers  means 
checking  them  in  the 
summer  to  make  sure 
they  are  within  the 
bounds  you’ve  set.  A  clip 
here  or  there  usually  is 
enough.  It  also  means 
doing  more  extensive  cutting  back  in  the  spring  and/or  fall. 

I  really  like  my  blue  star  creeper  and  there  is  a  spot  where  it 
covers  in  just  the  right  way.  To  get  the  effect,  however,  I  do  a  lot 
of  pulling  out  in  the  spring  just  so  it  can  run  amok  again  and 
look  good  in  the  summer. 

To  help  slow  down  a  thuggish  plant  I  sometimes  set  up  bar¬ 
riers — using  landscape  fabric  or  landscape  edging — to  control 
it.  This  usually  gets  me  through  the  summer,  but  I  still  give  it  a 
good  haircut  in  the  fall.  Controlling  may  also  mean  moving  a 
thug  to  another  location  or  putting  it  in  circumstances  where  it 
will  fail  to  thrive.  I  grow  brass  buttons  in  my  concrete  turfstone 
driveway  pavers.  Under  these  dry  conditions  it  struggles  but 
still  looks  okay.  Only  when  I  put  it  around  the  vegetable  beds, 
where  the  soil  and  moisture  are  better,  did  it  turn  unruly. 

If  you  have  a  place  where  running  amok  is  not  a  problem 
or  is  structurally  controlled,  you  can  move  a  thug  there.  I  have 
done  this  successfully  with  purple  sheep’s  burr  putting  it  in  a 
triangular  space  surrounded  by  concrete  and  curb. 

If  I  decide  a  groundcover  is  more  trouble  than  it’s  worth,  a 
decision  that  might  take  me  three  or  more  springs  to  make,  I 
dig  it  all  up  and  toss  it  in  the  yard  waste.  End  of  story.  HI 

John  Longres  gardens  with  Jeff  Graham  at  their  home,  Bluestem 
Garden,  in  the  Tangletown  area  of  Green  Lake  in  Seattle. 


Acaena  inermis  ‘Purpurea’  blocked  from  advancing  into  a  rockery  bed 
by  plastic  landscape  edging  (John  Longres) 
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~  2014  MILLER  GARDEN  CLASSES 


This  year  the  Miller  Garden  classes  will  help  celebrate  20  years 
of  teaching  and  educating  gardeners  as  a  public  institution.  Each  class 
taught  will  relate  to  a  group  of  plants  or  gardening  style  that  NHS 
founder  Betty  Miller  appreciated. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  16,  10:00  AM-12:00  PM 

Beyond  Salal,  Great  Natives  for  Northwest  Gardens 

with  Holly  Zipp 

Tired  of  salal  and  mahonia?  Betty  Miller  loved  natives,  and  chose 
beautiful,  exciting,  dynamic,  and  rarely  used  Western  natives  to  form 
the  backbone  of  the  Miller  Garden.  Come  tour  the  garden  with  head 
gardener,  Holly  Zipp,  and  rekindle  your  love  for  native  plants. 

Fee:  Members:  $25.00  Non-Members:  $35:00  Limit:  15 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  7,  10:00  AM- 12:00  PM 
Using  Wood  and  Stone  in  the  Garden 
with  Richie  Steffen 

Learn  how  to  add  nature  to  your  garden  with  logs,  interestingly 
shaped  pieces  of  wood,  stones,  and  boulders.  Tour  the  Miller  Garden 
to  see  how  wood  and  stone  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
gardens  design.  Richie  Steffen  will  share  his  techniques  for  making 
these  elements  work  for  any  garden  and  create  the  foundation  for  a 
beautiful  landscape. 

Fee:  Members:  $25.00  Non-Members:  $35:00  Limit:  15 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  25  10:00  AM-12:00  PM 

Miller  Garden  Fern  Foray  with  Richie  Steffen 

Walk  through  the  Miller  Garden  with  curator,  Richie  Steffen,  to  see 
the  wealth  of  fabulous  ferns  scattered  in  the  landscape.  From  large  to 
small,  rare  and  fantastic,  Richie  will  show  why  these  plants  are  perfect 
additions  to  our  Northwest  gardens  and  kindle  your  lust  for  fronds 
and  foliage. 

Fee:  Members:  $25.00  Non-Members:  $35:00  Limit:  15 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  9, 10:00  AM- 12:00  PM 

Plant  Introductions  at  the  Miller  Garden: 

A  History  of  Horticulture  with  Holly  Zipp 

The  Miller  Garden  is  home  to  many  rare  and  unusual  plants,  as  well 
as  many  more  that  are  familiar  and  widely  used  in  our  home  gardens. 
Many  of  these  plants  were  introduced  into  horticulture  by  Betty  Miller 
herself.  Come  tour  the  garden  with  head  gardener,  Holly  Zipp,  and 
learn  about  this  legacy  and  how  it  is  being  continued  at  the  garden 
today. 

Fee:  Members:  $25.00  Non-Members:  $35:00  Limit:  15 

Location  for  all  classes: 

Miller  Botanical  Garden/Seattle 


Reception  6:45  pm  Lecture  7:15  pm 
NHS  Hall,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
Members  $5.00  Non-members  $10.00 

NO  RESERVATIONS  TAKEN 

APRIL  9,  2014 

Dark  Thoughts 

Nicholas  Staddon 

MAY  14,  2014 
The  Layered  Garden 
David  Culp 

JUNE  11,2014 

Tour  of  Conservation  in  Cuba 

Carlos  Sanchez 

Full  schedule  of  lectures  and  upcoming  events  can  be 
FOUND  ON  OUR  WEBSITE:  WWW.NORTHWESTHORT.ORG 


— 


SPRING  CLASS 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  24,  10:00  AM  -  12:00  PM 

Plant  Shopping  Tips  with  Riz  Reyes 

Bare  root,  B&B,  container  grown,  which  is  best?  Is  that  a  healthy  graft? 
When  is  it  worth  spending  twice  as  much  for  a  5  gallon  rather  than  a 
2  gallon  shrub?  Horticulturist  Riz  Reyes  will  help  to  unravel  these 
mysteries  for  you  and  take  the  uncertainty  out  of  your  shopping 
experiences. 

Location:  Sky  Nursery/Seattle 
Fee:  Members:  $25.00  Non-members:  $35.00  Limit:  15 


- 


mam 


BETTY  MILLER  TOUR  ~ 


FRIDAY,  MAY  30, 10:00  AM-4:00  PM 

Tour  Celebrating  Elisabeth  Miller  and 
Horticulture  in  Seattle 

Join  us  for  a  tour  celebrating  the  many  contributions  Elisabeth  Miller 
made  to  the  horticultural  life  of  Seattle.  This  will  be  a  bus  tour  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  which  is  the  result  of  Mrs. 
Miller’s  vision.  Steve  Lorton,  well-known  garden  writer,  and  Richie 
Steffen  will  narrate  the  tour  that  will  include  Freeway  Park,  the  Seattle 
Chinese  Garden,  the  Carl  S.  English  Jr.  Botanical  Garden.  Lunch  is 
included. 

Location:  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
Fee:  Members:  $95.00  Non-Members:  $115.00  Limit: 


FOR  RESERVATIONS  E-MAIL  NWHORT@AOL.COM  OR  CALL  KARIN  KRAVITZ  AT  206-780-8172 


PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 


Greg  Graves 

Well  it’s  finally  spring.  After  an  up  and  down  winter  it’s  nice  to  have  the  weather 
moving  in  a  better  direction.  Out  here  at  the  farm  we  did  have  a  couple  of  really  cold 
snaps  reaching  the  single  digits  for  a  few  days,  but  we  are  low  zone  7  so  that  is  to  be 
expected.  It  still  doesn’t  make  it  any  more  comfortable  just  knowing  it  is  the  norm. 

The  birds  and  goats  weren’t  too  happy,  but  we  all  survived. 

There  were  plenty  of  nice,  dry  days  to  work  in  the  garden,  and  it  did  seem  like  spring  started  to  happen 
early.  All  the  snow  drops,  hellebores,  and  lots  of  other  spring  ephemerals  arrived  right  on  time  and  are 
continuing  now.  Spring  is  my  favorite  time  of  year  in  the  garden.  When  I  was  at  the  Miller  Garden  we 
planted  heavily  for  spring  interest,  so  I  just  got  in  the  habit  of  doing  that  at  home  too  and  now  have  a  nice 
spring  display. 

At  NHS  we  have  some  great  lectures  coming  up  this  spring.  We  start  April  9  with  Nicholas  Staddon, 
the  director  of  the  new  plant  team  for  Monrovia  nursery.  Nicholas’s  lecture,  Dark  Thoughts,  will  discuss 
the  use  of  dark  foliage  plants  in  the  garden.  Following  in  May,  we  will  have  David  Culp  lecture  on  his 
book  The  Layered  Garden.  David  serves  as  a  sales  consultant  and  new  plant  researcher  for  Sunny  Border 
Nurseries  in  Connecticut.  Along  with  his  partner,  Michael  Alderfer,  David  Culp  is  the  creator  of  the 
gardens  at  Brandywine  Cottage  in  Downingtown,  Pennsylvania.  David  has  been  lecturing  about  gardens 
nationwide  for  more  than  15  years. 

In  June,  I’m  very  excited  that  we  have  Carlos  Sanchez,  Ph.D.  coming  to  speak  to  us  about  conservation 
in  Cuba.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  travel  to  Cuba  last  year,  and  Carlos  was  our  guide.  It  was  a 
remarkable  experience  to  see  Cuba  first  hand  and  also  see  the  efforts  they  have  put  forth  towards  conser¬ 
vation  and  sustainability.  Carlos  made  the  trip  extra  special,  and  I  think  he  will  inspire  all  of  us.  ^ 

Besides  the  monthly  lecture  series,  we  have  a  number  of  other  events.  We  have  a  brand  new  committee  working  on  the  “In  the 
Garden”  classes,  and  they  have  come  up  with  a  whole  list  for  the  coming  year.  The  Tour  Committee  is  also  busy  with  a  number  of 
tours  for  this  year.  You  can  find  out  more  about  these  and  other  events  by  checking  our  website:  www.northwesthort.org. 

Winter  is  over!  Get  out  into  the  garden.  H 

Greg  Graves  is  the  president  of  NHS. 
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GARDEN  SHOW  NEWS 

effort  by  the  Washington  State  Nursery 
&  Landscape  Association  (WSNLA)  and 
the  Washington  Association  of  Landscape 
Professionals  (WALP)  designed  by 
Gardens  ALIVE  Design  received  the 
2014  Pacific  Horticulture  Society  (PHS) 
Award  for  their  fully-developed  design 
and  brilliantly  executed  craftsmanship. 
PHS  judges  particularly  commended  the 
makers  on  their  scope  of  plants — from 
a  tower  of  shiitake  mushrooms  (!)  to  a 
tapestry  of  fragrant  winter  blooming 
shrubs,  perennials,  and  trees — for  the  way 
they  evoked  a  sense  of  place  that  felt  very 
grounded  in  a  Pacific  Northwest  forest.  IS! 


Left:  The  2014  Pacific  Horticulture 
Society  Award  (Lorene  Edwards  Forkner) 

_ J 


Beginning  with  the  Seahawks 
parade  on  Wednesday  and  ending  with 
the  snowstorm  on  Sunday,  visitors  to  this 
year’s  Northwest  Flower  &  Garden  Show 
faced  challenges  just  to  attend.  But  the 
hearty  who  ignored  the  crowds  of  parade 
goers  and  the  elements  were  rewarded 
with  a  fabulous  display  of  gardens  and 
enlightening  speakers  on  all  things 
garden -related. 

Special  thanks  to  all  of  the  volun¬ 
teers  at  the  combined  NHS  and  Pacific 
Horticulture  booth  who  braved  the 
odds  to  make  their  shifts  and  rose  to 
the  challenge  of  the  slow  crowds  to  sell 
both  NHS  memberships  and  Pacific 
Horticulture  subscriptions. 

“Natures  Studio,”  a  collaborative 
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Viburnum  ‘Spring  Bouquet’,  Osmanthus  burkwoodii,  Viburnum  davidii,  Erica  x  darleyensis  ‘Furzey’,  Erica  x  darleyensis  ‘Kramer’s 
Rote’,  Rhododendron  ‘PJM’,  Abelia  kaleidoscope,  Yucca  ‘Bright  Edge’,  Phormium  ‘Green  Sword’,  Euonymus  fortunei  ‘Emerald  ‘n’  Gold’ 

It’s  spring  fever.  That  is  what  the  name  of  it  is.  And  when  you’ve  got  it,  you  want — oh,  you  don’t  quite  know  what  it  is  you  do  want, 
but  it  just  fairly  makes  your  heart  ache,  you  want  it  so!  ~  Mark  Twain  (1835-1910)  American  author  and  humorist 


